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The document describes a systematic observation instrument designed to be 
used in settings where young children and adults interaet. The Early Chiidhood é 
Setting Observation Instrument (ECSOL) provides a comprehensive matrix of 
categories useful in descrtping and analyzing adult-child interactions, For 
each category of the instrument a description of intent, a general daseription 
of the category behavior and numerous examples of behavior. are included. 

An extended example is given of a supervision strategy which atilizes the 
ECSOL as the primary observation tool. Components of the supervision strategy 
are (1) the development of a common language to describe sdutt-chidd inter- 


actions, (2) on-site observation, and (3) individual confergnce’and supportive 


feedback. : ; nid 
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Early childhood settings include nursery school, day care centers, family ; 
/ 


° . y f 
day care homes, Head eee play groups, infang, cefiters, kindergartens 
. : , - f 
and the primary gradea. The diversity of program godls dnd appropriate adult 


‘ 


. , / : . 
behaviors found in. these settings demands an observatign and supervisory strat- 


wy 
egy that is equally broad in scope. -Systematic, /fortial supervision ds essen~ , 
/ 


‘ / : 
tial for the long term effectiveness of all early childhood programs. However, 


‘ 


/ 


supervision shivlagte inky yMicetioced to thé needs of individuals and must 

adequately reflect the goals of a ward Gactiad program. To develop prégram- 

specific, sett ing-specif ic or individual aki li-spect'f ic supervision strategies 

is inefficient and ignores the coumonal {ties among programs for eins children. 
/ ; 

The primary tool in any supervisign strategy that is directed at main- 
taining or extending adult competencg ot Morking with young children is the 
collection of informat ion regarding a wnt behaviors.. The Early 
Childhood HeLeing Observation Eaapringy is destened to provide a eT 


tool for collecting, information on Hult behaviors in a manner which is cog,” 


sistent with the complexity of ‘interactions which necessarily occuk® when 


adults and children are toge her ‘in program settings, The following or 


describe the instrument, provide directions for use, and present an extended 
, i / P 
example of a supervision strategy that is consistent: with typical staff 


/ 
development .goals in early-childhood settings. 
. 4 
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DESCRIPTION’ OF THE INSTRUMENT — 


+ The early Childhood Setting Obseryation Instrument (ECSOL), is a ac 2 
observation insttimedt designed to be ust in settings. where young children 
and adults inpetach- The ECSOL provides @ skeletal but comprehensive oer 
of categories useful id describing and dng lyzing adult- child interactions. 
oa wide. range of categories allows for systematic ead of all adult-child 
eeiethans without che need for the observer ‘to make judgments regarding 
the acceptabllity or deavovilatenda: af the interactions. The ECSOI is 


7 
specifically designéd to describe, not to evaluate, interactions thus serving’ 


¢ 5 : : ; 
-a8 a general observation tool whiah can be linked to a variety of supervision 


procedures. 

The ECSOI focuses on the type of information, both verbal and Anewetball, 
ditch an waude and child may utilize ipice seangdvaeion interact fons. Each 
ECSOL adult and child category also captures information conerning the style 
or mode of itwesctlon ends usb tileas cantina tes the interaction. The ECSOL 
assumes that in early childhood settings the style set method of communtfcation 
are just as important ie Che tele of the information being communicated. 

Those concerred with the adult role in early éhildhood settings generally 
must focus ‘on.two factors affecting adult behavior: program phi losophy and 
types of child behavior. “Adult behavior ins particular whiny childhood: — 
setting fia generally keyed to a program ouitennie or get of verbalized program 
goals. Adults ancéape to implement goals through behooves that are reasonably 
consistent in oe and that ‘are deemed to be’ conducive to facilitating 
program eee However, philosophies and goals .f. early sha aiieos programs 
vary greatly, either from. ee to program or. from time block to time block 


within a single program. Thus, a wide range at nes is needed to fanned 


adult behaviors likely to be observed dovkiy interaction units. 


v. 
Io early childhood settings, the information ‘communicated by the adult 


_and the mode of the aaa s interaction myst be viewed in direct debavinn to 


the context of the sivaatton at the time of the interaction. Children in the 
getting are not’ consciously or consistently operating according to specified, 
program goals. In a general sense, the behavior of children is not easily , 


predictable. Since adult behavior in an interaction unit does not occur’in a 


vacuum, children's behavior must be systematically described in order to 


preserve the natural context of an interaction. The interaction behavior of .an , oy 
adult is perceived as either (a) a response unit to child behaviors which are ag 
either verbally or tone ally provoking or (b) an initiating unit intended , » 
to provoke chi ld 8 | as . - 


; ’ ‘ e 
The ECSOI is formulated to describe adult behaviors in relation to , - 


child behaviors: Observed behaviors reflegt interaction units comprised of 


» ° oo. es L 
“ single adult-child interactions. The ECSOI is’ formulated as an interaction 


matrix to preserve the context and reciprocity inherent. in adult-child | 
interactions in early childhood settings. 


FA 
Instrument Categories. S) op 


Five categories of adult behavior are included in the interaction matrix: 
Reporter, Manager, Extender, Observer, and Socializer. Adults may initiate 
interactions by employing any of these categorical behaviors or may respond 
to children in any of these categorical modes. .These five adult categories 
are crossed in an interaction matrix with four categories of child behavior. 
rheouh this crossing Fayaae it is possible to determine whether a particular 
adult behavior category was employed ina responsive or initiating mode. The 
four categories of child meee ane Verbal Pursuit, Environmental Pursuit, 
Attention Pursuit, and Passive Non Pursuit. Chart 1 illustrates the interaction 


matrix. 
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Two additional categories of @iult behavior, Protection Statements. and 


st . m ‘4 . 
General Statements are included in the ECSOI. ‘Thése categories are not part 
a z é f 
of the interaction matrix. Adults in early childhood settings are charged - 
; : : : : P 


. with the responsibility of maintaining a safe environment for the children in 


their charge. Adult behaviers dswacedd toward ensuring a safe envfronment are 


\ “ Se P 
independent of program philosophy and, of necessity, are often not part of ‘| 
, . 7 J 

interaction units with children but quick respanses to crises or preventive | ei 


steps to avert problems. Adult behaviors of this nature are categorized as 
+ Protection Statements and recorded outside the interaction matrix. 
er} General Statements are essentially part of the running verbal commentary : 


which adults provide to organize and schedule children's daily activities. 


‘ v 


.Such géneral scheduling commentary and documentatiqn seems to be intrinsic to 


. 


settings in which groups of young children are found, but itis not keyed to 


single adult-child interactions. As illustrated in Chart }, Protection and 


hd General Statements are recorded independently of child behaviors. 


~~ sm . Category Definitions 


Operating definitions are given in this section for each category of 


% the ECSOI. Each definition is in three parts: ~ 


l. a statement of intent Which describes the perceived purpose of 
the behavior, ‘ 


2. a general description of the behav6r which provides a prose 
portrait, anf . a ; 


3. examples of behaviors. 
, 


, 


’ Child Behavior Categories 


VP VERBAL PURSUIT 


Intent. The perceived intent of this child behavior is. to acquire or 


obtain information. The information: being sought may be factual, affective, 


« 


abstract or toncrete. The mode for the child's pursuit is typically verbal. 
sf mas ei . . 
In some instances pursuit of information may be observed in which the child , 


Ww. .? ‘. ‘ ; ’ 
neglects or refuses to SRO pursuit neem With language. Children. always 
. * ® 
initiate tababnckiee adults: are responsive. 


4 


General Hepeebetiod, The child behavior is eisai a qReRE SO ISENE one 
questions asking for outtight answers, nonin tounok lisforustian, procedures 
. or .self-appraisal. Tugging, pointing, pulling, showing an object, etc., focused 


on eliciting an adult response May accompany. the question or function as “os 
‘ - . + 


nonvetbal questions. Children always initiate Verbal Pursuit with adults 
acting as responders. 
, ” ra a . 
Examples. 
"Why?" : \ 
“What does this word mean?" 
"Why can't I play with the blocks?” 
“What should I do now?" 
‘Migs Smith, will you fix my smock?" 
"Did I put the puzzle t8pether in the right way?” 
"Did I,tte my shoe right?" 
Situations: 


Toy stuck under an adult's nose .for comment. 


Child tugging on adult's sae aaa while holding a recently completed” 
puzzle. 


EP EAU SROSENT SL PURSUIT | 

at ““tntent The perceived intent of this child behavior is to acquire or 
obtain momen from the environment rather than from an adult or peer. 
rhe. tnfareation being sought may be factual, affective, abstract or concrete, 


The mode for the child's pursuit is typically nonverbal. 
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General Description. The child behavior is characterized by pursuit 
an a . ; . 
of information through manipulation, management, or interaction with the 


: : “ ¢: 
environment or with materials. In some instances pursuit of information in 
the environment may be accompanied by language as rhe child verbalizes solely 


for. self enjoyment. In effect, the child is exploring and questioning the 


* 


environment. The adult always’ initiates interactions with ohildren who are 


‘evidencing thiS category of behavior. Children act as the responders to 


adult behaviors, 


Examples. 


Trial, and error placement of blocks on a: building. 
Singing to a doll. ; 

Dressing up. 

Watching fish in a tank., 

Talking to a picture. 

Playing with sand, water, or clay. 

Placing puzzle pieces in the correct place. 
Matching the correct sizes, shapes, or colors. 


AP ATTENTION PURSUIT Pa 


Intent. The perceived intent of this child behavior is to seek or maintain 


contact on a social or physical basis with adults or other children, This 


f » # °. 
category excludes perceived intellectual pursuit and. related forms of verbal 


pursuit. 


General Description. The child behavior is teat exemplified in situations 
-in which an audience of one or more enhances the value of the bekavine for the 
* child. - The behavior directs ateencdan, both positive and negative, towards the 
child. The behavior is ia i alas by physical actions which are 
seen accompanied’ by Verbal comments. The child always initiates’ the Attention 


Pursuit interactions with the adult acting as a responder. 
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ee Examples: : ee . : * 
talking to interrupt during group times. 
Shouting to make a point. % 4 “4 
Exaggerated physical movements during activities. 
‘ Shouting, running, pushing, etc. 
F Foltowing an adult: around. oa : 
Spitting. . ne as “ ' 
Hitting another child. x 
4 Snatching an object from another child, 7 
Crying and fussing. - : a & a ‘ 
Babbling, nonsense words loudly. ‘ es 
Mimicirfg other children. : in 


PNP Passive - Non Pursuit a” M % “4 
Intent. The perceived intent of this child a is uncertainty = 

and ‘ileubeBen Passive-Non. Pursuit is chardcterized by lack of initiative : { 

to become involved or by, ambivalence in maintaining involvement in any activity. 


i General Description. The child behavior appears aimless, lacking. in nf 
persistence or strength of effort. The adult always initiates. Passive-Non Pursuit. 


interactions with the child acting as a responder. 


Examples. 


_ Wandering for several minutes. 
Standing watching activities occur around. oneself. 
Sleeping. 
Sitting without participating. 
: Passivity, sluggishness or refusal to respond. 
_ (Staring) out the window. . 

Walking listlessly around the room. 
Lying on the floor. 

¢ Watching other children play. 
Humming. 


j Adult Behavior Categories 


R Reporter ; . . 5 , eet 


Intent. The perceived intent of this adult ‘behavior is to give feedback 


. oo, "and to recognize and to encourage desired child behavitore, —ee is ha 
she. ’ essentially a positive affect behavior, which may be directed at less than , S + 


desired child behaviors.. The intent of reporting is-to provide informational.” 


feedback to a child, 
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a3 : 9 
: 


General Description, The adult behavior includes reward and praise '» 


‘actions, which can be both verbal and nonverbal. The adult may demonstrate 


actions or provide requested information. The information exchanged is directly 
‘related to the immediate actions of the Ania. The child frequently initiates 
the interactions with the adult responding. Adults may occasionally initiate 


interactions as Repdrters, frequently placing the child-in a responsive mode. 


i Examples, , 
; a 
. "That is the way to hang up your coat, fone." ’ . 
"Good work." 


"No, that's not it." 
“The ecissors are over by the window shelf." 
Situat ions: ; 
-Adult hugs child who has complered puzzle for the first time. 
Adult prints the letter b on a child's paper. 
Adult puts a smiling face on a child's picture. 
‘ Adult denies a child's request. 


Adult smiles, nods, or,winks in approval. , 
. € 


M Manager 
Intent. The intent of this adult behavior is to structure or control 
a situation beyond providing a simple informational response to a child. 
General Description. The adult gives information which enables a ghitd 


to proceed, structures the next move or dctivity of the child, and/or manipulates, 


: ‘ 
adds,’ separates or models activity stepa, verbally and occasionally nonverbally. 
The adult, as Manager always initiates interactions with the child acting as 


a responder. 1 
° ra 
Examées. - 
se Brey te red one.” 
"Trace the letters on the board to spell lion." 
"Eric,. you may use the sandbox foday." 
"Watch how I do it, then you do it." 
Situation: . 
Adult holds child's hand as he walks along balance beam. ° 
Adult adda a block to a falling tower to keep it from toppling. 
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z Extender 7 


Intent. The perceived inten} of this adult behavior is to encourage aos 


question the child-in such a way as to open new paths for obtaining information 


by stimlating the child's thinking or to leave decisions up to the child. The 


intent of the“adult is to promote independent logical pursuit on the'child'’s part; 
» . . . 


to aide the child in associating things in his environment and to develop the ° 


cannepent level. of the child's thinking. 


- 


General Description. The adult quest ions the child directly or helps 


the child to question himself, One characteristic of an extending behavior is 


that different children may respond in different but appropriate ways. The adult 
can both initiate interactions and respond to interactions in this mode. 


Examples. 


"Tell me what you have done." 

‘Why did you use red paint here?" 

“What would happen if the lion- ate the boy?" 

"In what ways are all these blocks the same?" 

"Can you think of other foods we eat for breakfast?" 
"Who else has a name that begins wich\M?" 

“What other things are tall?" 


O Observer 


Intent. The perceived intent of this behavior is to remain apart from, 
and uninvolved in, children's activities. Observing assumes adylt awareness 


of children's behavior. 


General Description. Observing includes short or sustained watchfulness 
if \ 


of,children's activities. It is essentially a nonverbel behavior. Adults 


may choose to ignore.certain child behaviors deliberately or they may be unaware 


that other adult resportises are possible. ‘Adults may directly refuse interaction 
with children (verbally or nonverbally) when the desire for a response is 
signaled for by a child. The adult is a responder in this type of interaction, 
Adult always initiate observing when the child has not directly signaled for 


a response. Every minute of adult observing equals one tally on the matrix. 


40 
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Examples 
"You can do that by yourself, ‘eee = . 
"No, I'll wait until you have tried to do it a lipets longer." 
Situations: . 
Adult standing off to side of vigorous block play. % \ 
Adult shakes his head or says no to a child's request for-help. 
Adult ignores disruptive child behavior in a group situation. a 


Adult observes motor coordination of child working with crayons. 
Adult observes water play. 
Adult observes problem solving situation in the block corner. ' 


Ss Socializer H 
¥ 


Intent. The perceived intent of this adult behavior is to socialize with 


a child or with a group of children or to facilitate social interaction among 


children, 


General Description. _Supportiive, positive, behaviorally descriptive 


comments characterize this adult behavior. Comments are focused on family 


happenings, the child's world, peer relations, feeings, and self-image, ‘ “f 
The adult can both initiate and respond to interactions in this mode. / 
Examples. f*- cr: 


“What a pretty dress you have on, Heidi." 

“What games did you play at your birthday party, John?" f 

‘How is your new baby?" . 

"Kelly, the people in the house corner need someone to help eat 
dinner, Why don't you join them?" : 
“Earle, hitting that hard will make Tim cry and then you won' St 
be able to play bears anymore.’ 

“How are you today?" 

"What did you do at the birthday party?" 

“How happy you seem today, Randy." - 


GS General Statements 


~ Intent. The perceived intent of this adult behavior is to sala 3 or 


state information or directions which are of interest to all Aiden. a 


° 


N , 12 


General Descriptign. Genergl Statements are directive comments which } 


are designed to ofienty childrea ° procedures and transitions ‘which all children 


must respond to./ Such comment are not specific to an individual child, a 


’ i 

~ ‘ . : ; 

particular day $r a Bingle actdvity. The adult always initiates intetactions 
f s 


and the child gcts As the responder. 


{ 


4g Examples / 
° / 


"Boys only on the blocks." 
cy "It's Yuice time now.” 
‘ _ "de arf ready to/begin now, children." 
“Put yoor art papers in your locker." 
“Don'f forget ydur name tag." ‘ 


‘ ‘hhin up at the door.“ 


g. i 
PS’ Protection Statements . 


Intent. The perceived intent of this adult behavior is to ensure physical 


, Safety for the children in thegroup. Protection Statements focus exclusively 


on the rules and procedures necessary for children's well-being. 


. 


General Description. Adult behavior may be preventive or crisis-responsive. 
ite can identify and enforce group rules and general safety practices. 
Adult behavior may be dirécted at individual children or at the entire group. 
The adult always initiates interactions, and the child acts as the responder. 
Examples. “ 


“ "We don't allow anyone to throw blocks.” : 
"Be sure to carry your scissors with the point down.” 
"Only one at a time on the swing.” 
"Tie your shoe so you don't trip." 
"Blocks are for building, Sam." 
"Don't throw sand in her eyes.” 

Sttuations: — Bg 
Adult moves child with truck away from hot radiator. 
Adult removes spilled nails from paved tricycle area. 
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é j : Directions for U 


Defining the Interaction Unit 


. The ECSOI is designed to document on going adult-child interactions as 


they occur in natural settings. A single interaction unit consists of, an 


initiating behavior and a responsive behavior; one or both of these behaviors - 


» . 


can be verbal or nonverbal. Adult or child/may be the initiator. Observers 
, ’ a 


3a [ interaction Unit , re 
’ | “ 
In general an interaction unit reprfsents a pair of related iatwiclien. 
Any incident wHich involves an adult and child is typically composed of a long 
string of such interaction pairs. Th beginoing and end of a single interaction 
_ unit is not, then, a total activityy/ rather, it is an exchange of information 
which, while contributing to the whole activity, can stand alane as a piece of 
| information exchanged. The elapsed time Sexton initiating behavior and 
responsive behavior does not effect the establishment of vine interaction 
bs ¥eiatxinaiite between the two behaviors. What is important is that the inttiating 
behavior clearly triggers the responsive behavior that then completes the 
interact ion unit. ‘Chart 2 presents a sequence of interaction units illustrating* & 
the nature of the relationship between the initiating and seams bend@iors : 
of the adult and child. Note that these behaviors have not been categorized 
but illustrate simply the beginning and end points of several titevackio’ saber, 
Either child or adult can inkttete an interaction unit or act as the 
responder in a given interaction unit. Also, behaviors which are part of che 


? 


interaction unit can be verbal or nonverbal. Charts 3 and 4 show the expected 


frequency of adult and child behavior by mode: verbal or nonverbal, regponsive 


or initiating. The transfer of roles from initiating to responsive ia 


: if 


/ Chart 2 
j — 
/ : Examples of Interaction Units 
"1 
\ : ; Initiating Behavior Responsive Behaviors 
Interaction Unit #1 Child: "I had cereal for breakfast . Adult: "Did it taste the same as 
a ? this morning.” ane these cookies?" t. 
* Interaction Unit #2 Child: "No, these taste terrible." Adult: "We don't do that in our 
o (Child spits them out.) room." 
Interaction Unit #3 Adult: ‘Do you need to go and wash Child: Shakes head yes. £ 
yoar face and hands?" f 
Interact ton Unit #4 “adult: "I'm glad you decided to “Child: "I like the juice.” 
° ye join us again.” 


Tt 


‘ 
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t chart 3 


Frequency of Behavior Categories by Mode 


Adult Adult Adult "Adult 
Verbal Nonverbal “hy Responsive Interacting 


Reporter Frequently Occasionally Frequently Occasionally 
Manager | Frequently Occasionally 


Extender Frequent ly : Frequently Frequently 


_ Observer Frequently 


Socializer | Frequently : Frequently 
General feos Never “Always | 
Protection | Frequently Rarely |. Never ; Always 
| 2 ad . 
8 : 


is 
w 
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: : — Chart 4 ° 
Frequency of Child Behavior -Categoties by Mode ; u ° . 
a * . : 7 
a -@ * Child .* Child Child Child é 
. Verbal Nonverbal . Responsive ‘Initiating 
r 
Child Verbal ; 
; Behaviors Pursuit . yiequnatily : | , Rarely . | Never Always 
: . f 
‘ | | J 
. Environmental’ ' Always . | : . 
" . + Pursuit: Rarely Frequently | (to adults) ; Never. — | 
~ m Attention ; a be . 4 
; 7 8 Pursuit” Frequently {| - Frequently Never Always 
% ‘ : yr we 
fF : . = | 1 _ : 
f Passive- Always | : 
‘4 Non Pursuit t Never Always ; (to adults) Never. 
: #& — = 
' ra , , ; 
~ 
, , 
4 
¢ 
eo : : 
n Hey wm ¢ 
iM . E f * 
‘ a 
4 — ? . 
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‘the dynamics of real life situations. Further, while certain behavior 

. i . . ? 
categories are primarily verbal or nonverbal, the complexity of real-life 
_interactions demands flexibility in modes of expression for single behavior 


“categories both adults and children. 


“Coding Interaction Units 
‘* Bach interaction unit corresponds to a, single tally mark on the observation 

‘record. Tally eit are placed in the matrix cell which represents the inter~ 
section of child oe and adult behavior. 

Step 1: Identify the initiator of the interaction unit. If the adult 
is the initiator the appropriate category for the adult behavior srouté then 
‘he identified. If the child is the initiator then the appropriate category 
for the:child should be identified. As yet no mark has been made‘ on the observation 


record. i 


‘ 


Step 2: Identify the category of the responsive behavior, adult or child. 


“At that point a tally natk is placed in the cell which represents the 
intersection of child behavior and adult behavior. 
Step 3: Code each subsequent interaction unit as a separate tally, 
. Brouping tallies in sets of five. 

, Step 4: Occasionally the initiating behavior in an interaction unit 
relates - a string of subsequent responsive. behaviors. In this, nase each 
teapatsive behavior is tallied'as if the initiating behavior had been repeated. 

Step 5:° General and protective statements are recorded outside the dis 


interaction matrix with tally marks in sete of five. 


The Observation: Time Sampling Procedures 


Observations are recorded for three different five minute intervals. 
A typical observation schedule is given below: 
“ - : ; rs 
9:00-9:10 Observer enters and situates ‘ 
himself in a good position 


9:10-9:15 “First Tally 
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a) : ‘ 
‘ 9:15-9:25 Observer changes position, 
. : oS children probably change 
} me. 4 ; ; activity. 
i & / 9:25-9:30 Second Tally 
9:30-9:40 Observer changes position, = # 
Au chiidren probably change .° + 


$ activity 
9:40-9:45 Third Tally 
As the pbserver enters the room it is important to be situated in an 
unobtrusive place; to get gequdinted with the situation at hand, and to note the 
ft 7 roles of various, adults and the A) ant geen of the setting, Spacing 
Shdexvattons across a period of time allows the observer to see adults ina 
variety of roles and interactions, thus increasing the likelihood of capturing : 


a wide range of adult behaviors. In using the time sampling ‘procedures the 


ou . ‘following steps should be taken: 
| Step 1: Code three separate five-minute periods. ‘ rary 
| a Step 2: Use different pens to distinguish tallies. In the anecdotal . 
comments the same colored pen is used in deitihan comets to indicate cleniy 
: which tally narks ile dai records are referring to. : 
Step 3: Use tally marks in sets of fives. The » 
oy fo | PY ae : 
, Anecdotal Information 
Es Anecdotal veianbdenk noted at the bottom of the observation instrument, 
isa different kind of information than that on ‘the matrix. thettine which , 7 
observers feel may grajudiey the observation which may be noted anecdotally, e.g. 
a special visitor, « child bleeding, a pet loose in the room. Recordings of 
, ‘overall atmosphere, classroom climate, ‘use at -baatonait-oxe materials, and the i 
.. MO : 


, time of the observation can be noted. Unusual events or details included 
4 


anecdotally provide a clearer explanation of the observation situation. 


Chart ‘6 presents an example of a single five~minute observation. 
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Chart 6 
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t 
A Single 5 aifute Observation ‘ 
coe . R M E 9 s 
Verbal teacher responder manager exrender observer social 
. «aq = 
Vv . 
é : protection 
> . 
M Seopa ewe ang 
z 7 4 
Example of one fives EB i : : : 
minyte tall = « 3 : 
» 3 | : 
§ 8 eaceerrorond 
8 : 
~~ . 
e = ag : G $ 
$ be : general . 
eed . 
e . 
. @ 4% 
~ ’ ° : : : 
Ps | | | -_ : 
” ° . . 
® | { . - . 
By | | | Le wecatabvce 
Anecdotal Comments: * ‘ . 
9:55 - 10:00 Children just had a visitor prior to snack time. Transition to snack time was noisy. 
Snack Time Children seemed excited from talking with the visitor. The overall atmosphere was 
8 children then orderly and relaxed. Nonverbal communicatfon was very warm and comfortable, 
1 teacher Physical arrangement of the room was conducive to good management during snack time. c 
2 w 


Supervision Procedures 


Early field experiences are integral parts of most undergraduate preparation 
programs for early Hilde’ teachers. The early field experience offers the 
students the opportunity for exposure to the requirements of the professional 
role the student is preparing for and offers the institution the opportunity 
to select and counsel students in directions most suited to their personal 
inclinations and skills. The College of Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University currently offers an early field experience which focuses on three 
competencies which are seen as “growth pointe" for the student-during and 

~-after participation in the experience. % oa * i 


1. Student assesses verbal and nonverbal responses to children 
through cooperative evaluation with a supervisor. 

2. Student develops through simulation and practice a repertoire of 
appropriate management skills. 

3. Student begins to develop professional skills and attitudes. 


e 


° 


’ The early field experience is carefully tailored to contribute to the 
total Penn State program training teachers for Nursery through third grade 
level (¥-3). : ‘ 

Students enrolled in the early field placements participate in a practicum 

experience working with young children, Typically, students are placed in 
field sires which serve children from infancy to age five (day care centers, 
infant centers, nursery schools, play groups, kindergartens). Pach student : 
is expected to work the equivalent of eight hours a week at a field site. 
Most students will spend two half days (two morning or two afternoon nursery 


school sessions) on site. A few students will spend one full day (day care) 


on-site. Students algo attend a weekly three-hour seminar. - 
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Supervision 


Supervision in an early field experience is an important and critical 
component for an aspiring teacher of young children. Feedback, support and 
encouragement can greatly contribute to competent job performance. Students 
wust learn to utilize a supervisor's feedback as a positive input to their | 
growing repertoire of skills. v 

Through the use of the ECSOI, student and supervisor work together to 
maximize the growth potential of the field situation. The following % 
assumptions guide the supervisor in working with students. 

1. Students need to be guided in acquiring the skills and attitudes 

“~ eonducive to utttiztng supervisor input. ~ = ~ _ 7 

2, Student and supervisor need to establish a common vocabulary as 

well as a common set of goals for the experience. 
3. Students need to assume increasing sense of self~supervision 
for their performances in a field setting. 

4, Expectations and goals for the field experience must be congruent 

with the operating curriculum of the field placement as well as the 
student's possible role within the field setting. 

There are three major components in the ECSOI supervision strategy: 
development of a common language for supervisor and student to describe adult- 


child interactions, on-site observation, and individual conference ‘and 


supportive feedback. The next sections describe in detail each of these componente. 


Common Language | 
| 


The development of a common language provides the basis for all subsequent 
effective chant carton between supervisor and student. Student and supervisor 
work toward a common definition of each of the ECSOI categories. Studente ~ 
ace encouraged to generate category definitions and examples which are 
consistent with the prototype definitions but which employ language and 
examples which are relevant for the student. These definitions become the 


common language for the facilitation of communication between supervisor and 


student. The general aim of the supervisor's strategy is to establish a 
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Figure 1 
22 
aipport-butiding Process* P 


udent 


supervisor observes and 
records student behavior 


--student describes and 
analyzes his behaviors 
in written fore 


*Figure prepared by Margaret Horn, The es State University, 1976. 
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rapport with the individual student .thgt will form the context for 
effective counseling and guidance of the student's work with young children 
at thé field site. The dynamic, interactive nature of the rapport-building - 
process is illustrated in Figure l. , 

The supervisor uses an eight-sfep procedure to guide students in the 
development of a common language. i , 

Step 1: General presentatiog and orientation to the ECSOI by the 
supervisor. 

Step 2: Role play of adult-child interactions by students. The supervisor 
demonstrates coding procedures, used in observations. : 


“ Step 3r Studente write-definirions for each ROSOL categorys +-*- * ene 


Step 4: Students generate examples for each ECSOI category. . 


Step 5; Brainstorming geseion with supervisor to help students clarify and 


interpret category definitions. : 
_ Step_6: ECSOL categories disucssed and definitions refined. 
Step 7: ‘Role ie occur and students practice coding irfteractions 
using their definitions, e 


Step 8: Observation and coding are discussed, giving the student practice 


{ x 
in interpreting coded interactions. 


‘ ; 
On Site Observation “ 


. 


At the placement site the supervisor cbeatves and records student behavior. 
The supervisor observes the student in a variety of situations with young 
children. Figure 2 illustrates a typical observation-conference schedcle for 
a ten-week period. 


3 
J 

e. 3} 
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a 
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Figure 2 


SCHEDULE OF SUPERVISION 


Typical ten week term (Some students are observed more frequently) 
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The spacing of observations allows students the opportunity to incorporate 
supervisory feedback, Frequent observations also give the supervisor mor 


opportunity to observe the student in different types of activities. 


Following each observation the student uses the supervisor's coding sheet 


“to describe and interpret his behavior and comes prepared to dtecwune cite self- 
avalysis (See Chart 7) at a conference with the supervisor. Wie conference, 
the value of a common’ Language is apparent as supervisor and stoient are working 
with a common framework to discuss student interactions. Steps in the supervision 
strategy related to the on-site observation are: 

‘Step 1: The supervisor observes the student interact fig with children in 
a program -setting. ~The supervisor tallies, interactions on the observation 
inatrument for three five-minute periods. Anecdotal comments may be included. 
Step 2: The supervisor gives the observation sheet with coded behaviors and 
comments to the efudent at the conclusion of the visit. oie 


Step 3: The student assesses his/her behaviors, responding in writing. 


. 


Individual Conference 


- ow 


In conference, the supervisor and student cooperatively focus on the coded 
behaviors and the student's ability to describe; analyze, and assess those 
behaviors. A consistent framework exists wherein reference is made to the 
category definitions (common language). Finally, the student discusses his 
strengths and weaknesses with the supervisor relative ta behaviors appropriate 
for the placement. The supervisor encourages 2m student to continually monitor 
and evaluate behaviors within the classrsom. Most importantly the student 
becomes aware of interaction behaviors, and becomes proHetent at self-evaluation 
completed jointdy by supervisor and student at both mid~ and endpoint in the 


3d 


experience. 


one 


Chart 7 
> Student Response Conference Form 
Student hame 
Observation date 
’ \ 3 . 
To be completed by student following each observation using supervisor's 


observat ional tallies. 


Describe your verbal and nonverbal behaviors. 
, . 
‘ : \ 


. 


* 


on . a aA + we . “ oan +m ~ aw wonder 


Analyze and assess the above.. 


. 


What are your strengths? What are your weaknesses? 


: ae 
= ~ 
Steps in the supervision strategy related to the domiyidual conference . 
include the following: 4 
“Step 1: Supervisor and student cooperatively focus on the coded behaviors 


and the student's ability to describe, analyze and assess those behaviors, 


Step 2: The student discusses his strengths and weaknesses with the 


supervisor relative to interactions appropriate for the placement. Th¢ * 3 
supervisor encourages the student to continually monitor and evaluate behaviors. 


i Bs 
Step 3: The discussion proceeds within a consistent descriptive framework 


using the common language of the category definitions. 
e 


‘da Step 4: The student identifies behaviors and becomes proficient at self- 


deacription, , 


Pye es of Step 5: The student analyzes types of management skiils Bidaitiia ie 
the placement. oe ’ 
Step 6: The student writes a summary of the conterwice based on the 7 
estat of strength and suggestions for growth which were discussed. . 
Step 7: A copy of the student's summary initiated by the supervisor goes 


, 


to the cooperating teacher. 


Evaluation 


Supervisors key sutdents' behavior and self-evaluation comments to a 


) 
! > . 


summative evaluation gcale for the practicum experience. Dimensions of the 
practicum evaluation scale reflect the fostering of a repertoire of interaction 
skills with young children and the cooperative utilization of supervisory input 


as well as growth in self-evaluation. Chart 8 illustrates the practicum 


evaluation. 


‘Chart 8 
Practicum Evaluation 


Student Name 
- Supervisor 
y Term 


Student Assesses Verbal 
and nonverbal responses 
td children through 
cooperative evaluation 
with supervisor 


To be completed at mid-term and the final evaluation, 


Directions: Indicate the degree to which student evidences the behavior 

” by circling the appropriate number below each item. One (1) 
indicates that there has been no evidence of the behavior 
described, Ten (10) indicates that the behavior described 
has been evident at gil appropriate times. Space has been 
provided fer comment below each item. 


“ ee ef Sm tt Ne me ee ge we ml ae 


Student reflects an awareness of the many facets of a teacher's role: 
e.g., Feedback, managing, observing, socializing, extending, etc. 


1 é 3 4 5 "6 ri “eg “10 


. Comments: 


Student tries out, new techniques and skills when working with young 
children. $ 


1 1.42 . 10 


, Comments: 


Student initiates activities or provides materials weekly which are suited > 
to the children's developmental level and placement program. 


1 2 3 4 5 8 10 
Comments: 

Student adjusts teaching and activities to suit the individual child, or 
groups of children, he is working with. 

1 2 3 4. 5 6 10 


Comments: 
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5. Student critically assesses his interactions with khildren in the ’ 
Placement program. F j 


1 2 3 4 5 6 4 «.® ° 9 10 


Comments: 


6. Student works cooperatively with the supervisor in planning and implementing 
changes in techniques and strategies. 


i. l 2 3 “he § Ss FF «28 9 10 


Comments: 


Students are expected to be punctual and dependable in meeting placement 
‘requirements and will be automatically awarded with 5 points for meeting 
: this requirement, Students who are not punctual and dependable will be a 
” : ; penalized 5 points at’the discretion of the supervisor, 7 ‘ 


Total points " 
Lobe aMetey Pot es ee ee ee ot ei Ah hot & Nor ae Fa a, ee | ry e+ eree abe ty te TE ey nel dt norte 


Points earned S 


Comments: 


| 
1 
| 
i 


.  €e ae a P 
The Total Early Field Experience , 


The practicum and. related supervision strategies are the son: Geacinive 3 a e 
ve the four components of the early field experience. Seminar participation, 
overall attitude and an cnaveucetonat project eae: the. list of required’ ° 
“activities. . . 
PRACTICUM - REPERTOIRE. OF SKILLS . fe RPO Fe aes 
| Students begin to develop * ty 
professional skills and techniques. — : “ee pie soy ae 


ta be used in a variety of supportive 
ways in working with young children, 


OI tee Pu Cc CT a be Re me mare Ne tre HD thee ee we RE EP te Bee 8 me tent 6 bm eit hy 


SEMINAR 


Students identify types: of 

management skills through Fay ' Be 
_[-active participation and)’ ‘°° EEN CR. apt Aes es se ie aaa te 

—- simulation in weekly seminars. 


OVERALL ATTITUDE 
“Students develop professional 


attitudes and behaviors with — 
and colleagues. 


PROJECT 


Students plan and construct an. 


: appropriate learning aid tobe used | 
in their placement. ; 


